A GIANT WITH A SWEET TOOTH. 


By Caryl D. Haskins. 


An elephant may be taught to dance, to ride 
a velocipede, to stand on his head, and to do 
other wonderful things; and his keepers have 
found, by long experience, that one of the most 
effectual methods of teaching these feats is to 
reward the great pupil with some dainty bit to 
eat. He will work hard and long for a single 
lump of crisp, white sugar, and push aside, with 
scarcely a glance, food which other captive ani¬ 
mals would be only too glad to receive. 

Nor is his taste for tidbits the result of life 
in captivity; the wild elephants of the far-away 
East are quite as fond of dainties as their more 
civilized brethren, and almost every day of their 
lives, to obtain their much-loved sweets, they 
perform feats nearly as wonderful as those taught 
the trained elephants by their keepers. 

With the exception of Ceylon, which seems to 
be truly an elephants’ paradise, full of everything 
that even the most particular of the monsters 
could desire, the haunts of the elephant, both 
African and Indian, are far from well-stocked 
with the sweet bits for which they seek; and 
even such as there are, may be hidden away 
under the earth or hung far up overhead, in such 
a situation as to make their possession quite im¬ 
possible, except by the use of skill and intelli¬ 
gence. 

One favorite food of the African elephant is 
the tender, juicy roots of the mimosa-tree, which 
grows in scattered groups through most of the 
meadows and lowlands of central Africa. 

When an elephant finds a young tree of this 
sort, it is not difficult, as a rule, for him to get at 
the roots, especially if the surrounding soil is 
moist and loose, as is often the case after it has 
been soaked by the heavy rainfalls of the tropics. 

If the tree is loose, the elephant, knowing his 
strength, winds his trunk firmly round the tree, 
and plucks it from the earth, a feat which is no 
harder for him than the pulling up of a flower 
is for a child. 


But the elephant does not stop here; experi¬ 
ence has taught him the most comfortable way 
of enjoying his prize, so without relaxing his 
hold, he turns the tree completely over, and 
stands it with its upper branches thrust down 
into the place where the roots were. Then the 
earthy roots, now replacing the branches, remain 
within easy reach of the strong and deft trunk. 

African travelers tell us of great tracts of 
country almost covered with these inverted 
trees. Seeing the dry trees turned upside down 
one would be more likely to think a wood had 
been reversed by mischievous fairies, than to sup¬ 
pose hungry elephants had been feeding there. 

Sometimes an elephant will find a tree which 
defies his greatest efforts, and absolutely refuses 
to be uprooted. But the elephant does not give 
it up. Not at all. He either brings another ele¬ 
phant to help him — a thing they often do when 
the work is too much for one—or, if he cannot 
find a friend, he sets his own wits to work. 
He makes use of his tusks as levers, thrusting 
them, as if they were crowbars, deep under the 
roots, and pries away slowly and steadily until 
the tree is loosened; and then with a great wrench 
he completely uproots it and it goes toppling 
over, leaving the clever elephant victorious. 

But the elephant does not feed on roots only; 
the fruits of several trees are much preferred to 
the tenderest roots or juiciest leaves and grasses, 
and to secure these fruits the elephant can be 
both intelligent and persevering. 

In the northern part of Central Africa, almost 
as far north as these animals are now found 
wild, grows an enormous tree, the fruit of which 
is perhaps the favorite food of all known to these 
fruit eaters. But the elephant can not deal 
with this sturdy forest monarch as he would 
with other trees, for in size and strength it holds 
among fruit-trees almost the rank that the ele¬ 
phant does among the beasts, and it defies him 
to do it harm. Its wiry roots, deep planted in 
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the warm soil, arc too firm to be tom up, and 
its mighty stem successfully resists any attempt 
to break or even to bend it. 

But far up in the air among the lofty branches 
hang at the proper season great masses of fruit, 
a temptation to every passing elephant, and a 
pri/e to be possessed at any cost. 

Devising ways to secure this fruit placed 
thus just out of reach, has, without doubt, given 
rise to much thought among the clever ele¬ 
phants; for, unquestionably, waiting for the 
fruit to fall unassisted, in that land where the 
wind so seldom blows, would be very’ weary 
work, since the fruit is scarcely larger than a 
plum. And even were a score to fall at a time, 
they would not go far toward satisfying an ele¬ 
phant's appetite. 

The hungry animal, however, is not likely to 
tamely abandon his efforts, in a case like this; 
certainly not where it is a mere trial of strength 
between animal and vegetable. 

Just how the elephant reached the solution 
of the difficulty can not, of course, be known; 
perhajK one day after having exerted himself to 
his utmost, in the way so successful with the 
yielding mimosas but quite useless with this 
tree, he lost hi-, temper and determined to give 
battle to the stubborn tree just as he would if 
confronted by an obstinate enemy of his own 
kind. 

Retreating to a considerable distance.hc may 
have charged fiercely, with lowered head, and 


struck the forest king so heavy a blow with his 
great forehead, that the tree trembled and shook 
in every branch, and the fruits, jarred from 
their resting-places far above, came rattling 
down in a perfect shower, a peace-offering 
likely to appease the enraged animal. 

But, however the lesson was learned, it was 
not forgotten,—for all the elephants understand 
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the trick, and can secure the dainty sweets with 
very little more effort than they would bestow 
on obtaining any other fruit. 

Trees, however, are not the only sufferers 
from the appetite for dainties and the ready wit 
of these great forest rangers. 

In some parts of Africa, one may come upon 
large spaces of land which have exactly the 
appearance of newly plowed fields in far-away 
lands of civilization, land which seems to await 
the coming of the sower; but this “ plowing ” 
is again the work of the ever-industrious ele¬ 
phants, who with the sturdy plows of ivory 


which nature has bestowed upon them for so 
many uses, turn up the soil almost as well as the 
farmer with his patent plow. 

But the elephants do not tear up the earth in 
this way as a preparation for planting, but to 
gather a harvest. Their delicate sense of smell 
has assured them that here lie buried in the 
friendly soil quantities of a certain delicious 
and juicy bulb which forms one of the ele¬ 
phants’ most plentiful and best-prized foods. 
These bulbs they unearth, and gathering them 
up with their sensitive trunks, reap a delicious 
reward for their labor and intelligence. 


AN ALPHABET OF RIVERS. 

By “The Traveler.” 


A stands for the Amazon, mighty and grand, 

And the B ’s Beresina, on Muscovy’s strand, 

The placid Charles River will fit for the C, 

While the beautiful Danube is ready for D. 

The E is the Elbe in Deutschland far North, 

And the first F, I find, strange to say, is the Forth. 

The great river Ganges can^o for the G, 

And for H our blue Hudson will certainly be; 

The quaint Irrawaddy for I has its claims, 

And the J is the limpid and beautiful James. 

The K is for Kama, I know in a jiffy, 

And the L is the Loire and the prosperous Liffey. 

For M we have plenty to choose from, and well, 

There ’s the noble Missouri, the gentle Moselle. 

For N we have Nile, and the Onion is O, 

While for P you can choose the gray Pruth or the Po. 

The Q is the Quinebaug, one of our own, 

But the R comes to front with the Rhine and the Rhone. 
For the S there 's the Shannon, a beautiful stream, 

And the T is the Tiber where Rome reigns supreme. 

The Ural, I think, will with U quite agree, 

And the turbulent Volga will fit for the V. 

The W’s Weser, and Xenil is X 

(You may find it spelled with a J, to perplex). 

Then for Y, Yang-tse-kiang is simple and easy, 

And to end the long list with a Z, take Zambesi. 
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